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WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH OUE SILVER? 



The t of February 28, 1878, authorized a monthly coinage of silver 
1 11a s not more than four millions, and required a like coinage of not 
1 S9 th n wo millions. These silver dollars were to be of the weight 
of fou h ndred and twelve and a half grains of standard silver. 
These dollars, with all others theretofore coined by the United States 
of equal weight and fineness, were to be a legal tender, at their nom- 
inal value, for all debts and dues, public and private, except where 
otherwise stipulated in the contract. Except for the period of five years 
immediately preceding this enactment of 1878, during which, under the 
act of 1873, silver had lost its quality aa legal tender for all sums above 
'five dollars, such dollars — of the same weight of pure metal — had been 
lilce legal tender without limit, always from the date of the first coinage 
act under the Constitution of the United States, namely, April 2, 1792. 

This was a rating of the value of silver to that of gold at very nearly 
1 to 16. But the actual market price in London of silver compared 
with that of gold was at that time as 1 to 17.7+, and has not since 
increased. 

Under this legislation, in the more than seven years of its operation 
ending October 1, 1885, there had been coined $210,759,431. And 
there remained in the treasury of the United States the sum of 
8165,483,721, and in circulation 845,275,710. 

This legislation tends to produce two entirely separate efEects : one of 
present practical inconvenience in daily business, and the other of 
future injury to the credit of onr cun-ency. It raises, it may be said, 
two propositions — a minor and a major. 

Let us consider, first, the minor proposition, that relating to incon- 
venience : — 

I. The dollar an inconvenient coin; not suited fok large 

PATMENTS, NOB NEEDED FOR SMALl. 

The dollar is a coin not suited to large payments — it is of too small 
value for that purpose. And the dollar of our present coinage is abso- 
lutely disabled from service in all international payments ■— and these are 
among the largest payments — by the fact that its legal value within the 
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United States is greater tliaii its commercial value in the market of the 
world, LoBdon ; for any value imparted to it merely by the laws of the 
United States has no authority in London, or anywhere else beyond 
the limits of our country. 

This fact is an important element m the consideration of our mone- 
tary laws : one which our latei legishtors mav not have heeded diligently. 
Good service has been done in calling attention to it by Mr. Edward 
AttinsoD in two papers : one an addiess at the Annual Convention of 
the American Bankers' Association, September 23, 1«85, at Chicago, 
and the other published in Bradstreet's of December 5 last. 

The dollar, then, can serve ab money at its legal value onlv within 
the United States, and here it is desired only for smaU payments "at best. 

Nay, the dollar is not a desirable coin for even small payments 
among the people of the United States. This people have, from early 
days, been accustomed to the use of paper for even small payments', 
as small certainly as one dollar. They have for years, for generations," 
been wonted to the use of bills of less amount than five dollars, down 
■ to twos and ones, such as are now authorized and current. Such bills, 
from their lightness, are mnch more convenient than silver dollars. 
The weight of silver coin makes its inconvenience felt before it reaches 
the sum of five dollars ; and five dollars in silver is already becoming 
a frequent offer that must be accepted. Then, the small traders do 
now, or in a little further substitution of silver for smaU bills soon wiU, 
find in their drawers sums much larger than that. These sums must be 
handled, placed m safety for the night, and brought out again for use 
the nest morning 

In cities %nd larger towns the place of safekeeping for these daily 
receipts would be m the banks ; and the daily carriage back and forth 
of these sums in silver would soon be found to be burdensome in con- 
trast with the carriage of the same amount in paper money. The 
process would be felt as a cumbersome process, actuaUy incommoding 
the transaction of business, and in the long run, and on" a wide scope, 
sensibly increasing its expense. It would be felt all the more because 
modern business his so long been conducted in a different manner, 
dispensmg with this laborious process. It has been dispensed with, 
because another method, much easier and swifter, has, in well-advanced 
communities been so regulated as to be practically safe. 

In another address than that already mentioned, presented to the 
same convention of the Bankers' Association, a member of the Com- 
mercial Club of Bo'ston writes as follows ; — 
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specie is always uneafe. difficult and expensive to handle. Every parcel 
o£ a tliousaud silver dollars weighs nearly sixty pounds. 

Here is a sample of the way in which actual payment in silver dollars 
works : — 

A house in a city dealing in commercial paper sold to a correspondent 
in another city not fifty miles away a note for not far from twenty-five 
hundred dollars. The paying party, doubtless driven thereto by the 
plethora of such coin and the scarcity of paper money, found it most 
convenient to make payment in silver dollars. These, strongly boxed, 
were sent by express. When received, the dollars were taken out, 
counted, and sorted, that bad coin might be rejected; and then the 
good coin — about one hundred and forty pounds' weight — was carried 
to the sub-treaaury, and exchanged for its eqaivalent in paper. 

If, however, there had been no attempt on the part of the national 
government, in the interest of silver, to deprive the people of a paper 
cnrreney which they value and desire to have for use, this business 
would have been done in a different manner — by a check on a bank in 
the city of the selling party, or possibly by bank-bills or treasury-notes, 
either of which would have been bankable ; and it was something bank- 
able which was sought and finally obtained in the actual case. But 
with how much unnecessary labor ! Out of the small commission which 
brokers receive in such transactions how much net profit would be left, 
if all payments were to be made thus? 

The whole amount of United btatea notes of denominations less tlian 
five dollars in circulation on June 30 1884 was Sbl 40 066 If this 
whole amount is to be withdrawn it will m^ke wi\ toi onl\ the sime 
amount of silver dollars, or less than one third ot the present coinige 
Yet how severely would such a change fill upon the Linvenience of 
business! How frequent and loud would be the ompliints of the 
scarcity of small bills! Whether puvite lersons lecei^mg money 
merely to pay it out again could afford to pa^ a premium for paper 
money over silver coin, there is no doubt that the community as a whole 
might well and wisely pay such premium if thus the substitution of 
cumbrous silver dollars for comenient paper dullirs whose payment is 
properly secured, could be prevented 

The operation of the act authoiizing the coinage of these silver dol 
lars itself serves to show the ahntst universal prefeience foi paper 
money over coin when the papei is equalh a'' g(od »s the coin That 
act authorized certificates payable in sihei dolkis to be issued on the 
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t of such coin. These eertiflcates have been issued. And while 
only, as before stated, about forty-five millions of silver doUars were found 
out of the treasury October 1, 1885, there were outstanding against 
the treasury silver certificates to the amount of 893,646,266. Of 
this large amount the national banks held only the small sum of 
82,274,650, leaving over ninety of these mUIions for actual circulation. 

Clearly, if people are going to use the silver dollar at all the\ prefer 
to use it in the form of paper The^ wouUh ath« handle its representative 
than itself. There is high official recognition of this popular prefer 
ence. Says the Treasurer ff the United States in the last report from 
that oflSce : — 

The further issue of silver cetliflcate': should be dia ootmued »s heing 
botli expensive and useless. Issued to lid in the eirculatiun of the atindard 
silver dollar, these certificates have actuallyiroied to be a hindrance to the 
carr.ving out of this purpose and the circulation of this coin can not be 
increased to any greater extent thin at present without the suppression of the 
issue of these certificates, (p 34 ) 

This evil of practical inc jnvenience which is all that is now under 
consideration, would not be removed not diminished by an increise of 
the amount of silver in the dollars to he put in circulation Such an 
increase Would obviate an objectKu heicaftei to be considered an 
objection which is to be biought out under the majjr proposition of 
this paper, now deferred. On the othei hind an inaease of the 
■weight of silver in each d Uar which would hung its market value 
to par with its legal value, would only mike the om moie clumav and 
cumbersome, and less fitted for actual cuculation thin it now is 

The fact is, silver dollars to in-y considerable amount ire not winted 
for actual circulation. So large a coin does not mamtim (ts circuHtion 
in Great Britain or in France A meml er of the Commercial Clul of 
Boston, in the address from which an extiact has already been given 
writes as follows : — 

When we compare our silver coin^ with those of European btites of eora 
merclal importance, noting, for example those of Great But iin and that their 
largest piece, the crown, of five shillinga, is so rarely met with that it is a curi- 
osity, and that the half-crowD, the two-shilling, and the one-shilfing pieces ar^ 
the coins chiefly in use without inconvenience; and that in France the five- 
franc piece, the coin most similar to our own dollar, though held in burdensome 
numbers by that government, — an inheritance of the past, ~ is not abundant 
in circulation, being in great part superseded by the favorite gold ten-franc 
piece, one is led to ask, bearing in mind the convenience of our one and two- 
dollar notes those other nations do not possess, for what and why are these 
clumsy, unsightly, and unpopular dollars coined? 
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If it be that there is a demand for coined dollars to so large an 
amount as twenty-flve millions, it is certain that there is no demand 
for two hundred miUions, Later will he suggested a method of ascer- 
taining the extent of this demand. 

There is, it may he remarked, legislation of the United States that 
seems to recognize the dollar as not an indispensable coin. In 1853 it 
was found that, gold cheapening in relation to silver hy the abundance 
of the production of gold in California, silver, the then undervalued 
metal {undervalued in the coinage law) , was disappearing from the 
eouutry. A reduction in the weight of silver coin was resorted to, but 
onlv in coins of less value than a dollar, it not being deemed important 
to retain this largest silver coin in our circulation. It was the fractional 
coins that were most important to the public convenience. 

From this reduction of the minor silver coins no evil seems to have 
arisen and no complaint. Indeed, it is to be noticed that it is not in 
connection with purely domestic payments, such as are, in general, all 
small payments — it is not in connection with these that the difference 
between the legal and the market value of our present silver dollars is, 
one day, to make itself most sensibly felt. This difference would not 
work a great evil provided, always provided, the number of these 
dollars was kept completely within the limits of the demand for domes- 
tic use. In this domestic use, that is, in small payments, money should 
have a certain, legal value, recognizable at sight. This certainty is a 
prime requisite : it is of more importance, within limits, than accuracy 
of actual value. 

In foreign payments these conditions are reversed. Legal value, 
which is merely national and never international, there avails not. Our 
merchants do not need to be told that their payments to foreigners must 
be at par in the currency of the world. And the present par of silver 
in the currency of the world is its market price in London. This is the 
only value of that metal which will avail in foreign payments. Thus it 
is to be seen that, in two ways, our government has hindered silver from 
going abroad : it has put it into a form unsuited for large payments ; 
also, it has given it a legal value which keeps it at home. 

The former fact raises the minor proposition of this paper, relating 
to the matter of daily convenience, already developed. The latter 
involves the major proposition, that the coinage of silver dollars threat- 
ens, at no distant day, injury to the national currency, the consideration 
of which is now reached. 

This major proposition is, that coinage under the act of February 28, 
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1878, tends to depreciate and discredit the paper currency of the United 
States. What the people of the United States want for actnal, CTery- 
d»y nse is, as has already been developed, a good paper cnrrencj. 
There is, and can be, no national administration strong enough long to 
resist this popular desire and demand. How the present coinage of 
BilTCr dollars interferes with the convenient nse of the smaller denom- 
inations of snoh a paper onrrency has already been considered. It is 
now to be shown that the same coinage tends to nndermine the credit of 
the whole mass and body of that cnrrency. 

II. The present coinage of silver dollars is taking away the 

GOLD BASIS OF OLTt NATIONAL PAPER CURRENCY. 

Being lawfnl money, these silver dollars may serve in redemption of 
the United States legal-tender notes and also of our own national bank- 
notes J the latter, both direcfly and indh-ectly, as the bank-bills them- 
selves, may be redeemed in legal-tender notes. Thns these dollars 
are, by law, made a part of the basis of our national paper currcney. 

The average market price, during the year ending June 30 last of 
the standard silver (900 One) contained in each of these silver dollars 
was between 84 and 86 cents ; Si-f^fA, « »ot quite 84} cents. 

Our paper currency, it should be always remembered, has no intrinsic 
value. Its value is not material ; it is moral. Its value is wholly rep- 
resentative, dependent upon how faithfully, and what, it represents. 
From January 1, 1879, it has represented gold, the legal value of such 
com conforming to its price in the market of the world. It has been 
accepted as the representative of such coin, because the treasury of the 
United States has been ready to convert any sums, not less than fifty 
doUars, which were presented for that purpose into such coin. Prior to 
that date the treasury did not hold itself out as prepared to redeem 
this currency in gold coin, and, accordingly, gold stood at a preminm. 
Gold, of course, will again stand at a premium when redemption in gold 
gives place to redemption in something less valnable than gold, nominal 
dollar for nominal dollar. And something less valuable is our present 
silver coinage. 

To the substitution of this cheaper silver for the more precious gold, 
as the material with which to redeem our paper cnrrency, the continued 
coinage of silver under the act of 1878, inevitably tends. The opera- 
tion of this act is toward making the coin in the treasury more and 
more consist of silver dollars. 

The great source of this tendency is first to be found in the frame of 
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the act itself — in the feature whieh makes this Bland act of Fehruary, 
1878, to differ from all other coiuage acts of the United States. Other 
coinage acts had provided for the coinage of bullion brought to the 
mints, neither the bullion nor the coin made tiierefrom becoming the 
property of the government — still remaining the property of private 
persons. The first coinage act, that of 1792, provides that the Treas- 
urer of the mint "shall receive from the Chief Coiner all the coins 
which shall have been struck, and shall pay or deliver them to Wie per- 
sons respectively to whom the same ought to be paid or delivered." The 
government did not assume the task of putting and keeping these coins 
in circulation. It left that to private persons, who found no difficulty 
in circulating the coin of our fathers, once it was stamped as lawful 
monev of the United States, 

But the Bland act has no such confidence in the coin which it calls 
into being. It does not feel safe in leaving either its coin^e or it circu- 
lation to the action of private owners of bullion. It requires the gov- 
ernment to purchase and become the owner of the bullion ; and thus 
the government remains the owner of the dollars into which the bullion 
ia coined. TJiis is the mode of coinage which is provided by tbat act ; 
and, apparently, it is the only mode in which any coinage has been 
executed thereunder. Apparently, the old privilege to private persons 
to bring to the mints bullion and to receive in lieu thereof coins of the 
same species of bullion which have been so delivered, weight for weight, 
of the pure metal therein contained, has not been allowed under that 
act. Nay, more, it has no existence under that act. The act contem- 
plates the coinage only of such bullion as " the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury is authorized and directed to purchase from time to time." The 
Secretary of the Treasury must so purchase, and there must be coined 
at least two million dollars each and every month. To that extent the 
coinage contemplated by that statute is not free : it is compulsory. The 
Secretary is not left at liberty to coin or not to coin, according as there 
is, or is not, a demand for the coin named. He must purchase bullion and 
cause to be coined at least two million dollars per month. 

And when this purchased bullion is turned into coin, the coins, of 
course, remain the coin of the United States. There is no private 
owner, as under earlier coinage acts, who will come and demand his 
own and take it away from the mint. It must remain in the care and 
custody of its public owner, the government of the United States. The 
statute, which caused its coinage, has secured no private interest to put 
it into circulation. It will move out of the treasury only as it is moved 
by the action of the government. 
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And such action has no power to keep it out of the treasury. Being 
made lawful money, it must, of course, be receivable for dues to the 
government; and thus an open way is provided for its return to the 
treasury. It does so return. Even when the mint has taken care to 
pay for silver bullion in silver coin, the silver coin thus put into circula- 
tion wiU not continue to circulate. In the laat fiscal year there were 
withdrawn from circulation, United States notes of the denominations of 
one and two dollars, more than eleven millions, in order to make way for 
the circulation of these silver doUara with which the treasury was over- 
flowing. And yet the President t^lls ns in his message that these silver 
dollars would not stay out of the treasury ; they made their way back 
into It through the open channels of the custom-houses. 

The l-reasurer, from his more special knowledge of the matter, states 
the same fact more fully. He says : — 

Every exertiOD has been made to give an exteoded circulation to these coios, 
but without the success which the large expenditure incurred would war- 
rant. . . . Such measure of success as has obtained has been at a very great 
^ expense to the government, the excessive cost furnishing a strong argument 
against continuing the issue. The circulation obtained is short Jived, the coins 
finding their -way back immediately to the sub-treasuries, the return movement 
costing individual holders more for transportation than the original issue cost 
the government. As the sub-treasuries become overloaded with returned, and 
the mints with unissued, dollars, the government is obliged to transport them 
at a heavy cost to the nearest place in which vault-room can be fonnd. (Repoi-t 
1885, p. 25.) ' 

In a subsequent paragraph he states : — 

If the coinage of the silver dollars is to continue, a new vault will be needed 
m New York City, and additional vault-room In the treasury building at Wash- 
mgton. (IMd. p. 2G.) 

The espense referred to by the Treasurer is an expense authorized by 
the act of March 3, 1885, making sundry civil appropriations: the 
expense of the transportation of sUver coin from the treasury and sub- 
treasuries for the convenience of private owners— another anomalous 
feature in the present silver policy of the United States. 

There is a fact to be contrasted with this, of the swift return to the 
treasury of silver dollars, as follows : After January 1, 1879, the green- 
back notes of the United States were, on presentation, convertible into 
gold coin, — the cuiTcncy of the world, — and all so presented were so 
redeemed. And down to October 1, 1884, — more than Ave years, — 
only a little more than twelve millions were so presented and redeemed 
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— twelve out ot three hundred and forty-six millions, or Dot four per 
cent. The rest were needed and kept in circulation ; and later, these 
alao. 

This constant acquisition by the United States of silver coin which 
will not circulate, is beginning to show its effect on the treasure of the 
United States. In six years after the resumption of specie payments 
in 1879, gold was coined in tbe United States to the very large amount 
of three hundred and flfty-four millions. Yet, between September 30, 
1879, and September 30, 1885, the treasure of gold owned by tlie 
United States fell off from $154,840,200 to 8134,239,292.27, or more 
than twenty miUions. 

In the same period the treasure of silver so owned increased from 
$35,665,178.25 to 175,517,153.69, or near forty miUions : more than 
doubling. Is not the present Treasurer fuUy justified when he reports 
that 

It is apparent that the execution of the coinage law is gradually converting 
the funds ot the treasury ioto standard silver doUars? 

It is true that the gold in the treasury now exceeds tbe reserve re- 
qnired by law to be held for the payment of tbe United States notes. 
And while those notes ai'e kept at par with gold coin, they will undoubt- 
edly be available in payment of the gold interest due from the govern- 
ment. One hundred millions of gold coin is undoubtedly ample for such 
a reserve in ordinary times when a feelmg of pablic confidence prevails ; 
but it may not be sufficient when such a feeling is exhausted. And 
confidence does begin to fail when there begins to arise an expectation, 
an impression, that gold is to be at a premium compared with other legal 
tender of the United States : a looking forward to such premium and a 
preparation therefor. And of this there is not wanting indication. 

That the decrease of gold, along with the increase of silver, in the 
vaults of the treasury of the United States is due to some cause in that 
direction, operating solely upon that treasury, will appear if we see 
what has taken place during the same period in other vaults in our 
country not under the coercion of tie silver act of 1878, as is the 
national treasury. The vaults of the national banks are referred to. 

These banks are under no compulsion of law to buy silver bullion 
and turn it into coin. They are at liberty to consult then- own selfish 
interest as to what material of lawful money they shall hold. And 
whUe the vaults of the United States have been losing gold, those of 
the national banks have been gaining tbe same precious metal. 
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Of gold in coin and United States gold certificates the national banks 
held October 2, 1879, |42, 173,731.23, and on October 1, 1885, |157,- 
958,577.57, showing a meanwhile increase of 1115,784,846.31. On the 
Utter day the national banks owned more gold than did the treasury of 
the United States. 

Yet these banks are not by law required to pay gold, against which 
payment they should store that metal. Their notes are redeemable in 
silver, and also in legal-tender notes. But they have deemed it wise 
and prudent to invest largely in gold ; to lay up a vast store of that 
precious metal. It s.eems aa though their directors anticipated a time 
m the near future when gold might be at a premium. If they do so 
anticipate, they can not be alone in that forecast. Other men of lar^e 
business must share their anticipation. 

To speak of gold as at a premium is to state the rest of the currency 
of the United States as below par : as at a discount. Now, a belief en- 
tertained by a large portion of the business community, that the national 
currency is losing its true level, or is surely approaching such loss, is 
Itself an evil of great magnitude ; one wbich has some power to produce 
what it anticipates. It is a depressing influence upon business. It is 
Itself a want of confidence. There must be some apprehension of 
depreciation to our currency astir in the public mind ; there must be 
some timidity abroad when a prominent senator, conversant with the 
currency policy of the government, finds it fit, on a public occasion, to 
advise against tbe purchase of gold witbin the nezt sixty days.i 
^ But, aside from such anticipation, our national currency is surely 
sinking towai-d a lower level. The continued coinage of silver dollars 
which will not circulate, which steadOy flow into the treasury, filling, as 
it is, the treasury vaults with that coin and emptying them of gold, must, 
at no distant time, reduce the government to the necessity of discharg- 
ing its obligations in silver coin. This is equivalent to a suspension of 
payment in gold : a return of the national treasury to the status which 
It occupied prior to the resumption of specie payment in January, 1879. 
If Congress is not willing to aSlow such suspension of payment ; if 
that body means that the national credit and the national currency are 
to stand on the level to which tbey were brought by the resumption of 
specie payments eight years since, the coinage of sQvei- dollaa's aa 
caused by the act of 1878 must be brought to an end. The recommen- 
dation of the Secretary of the Treasury and of the President to that 
effect should be embodied in statute. 



is did Senator Alison at a recent biinquet giTen by tJio Comi 
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This done, the question arises: What next? What shall be doue 
witJi the silver dollars already coined ? The whole mass may be coDsid- 
ered as in the national treasury and owned by the United States. For, 
whatever may now be outside the treasury as coin or eertificateB must 
be redeemed by the government, in gold, at the value which the govern- 
ment has stamped upon this outstanding silver. So far the course is 
plain. 

An offer to redeem in gold wUl result in the determination of the 
number of silver dollars which are actually needed for circulation, aa 
the greenbacks are needed. That number will not be presented for 
redemption, as the great body of the greenbacks has not been presented. 

Beyond this number there will ultimately be a very large amount in 
the treasury. These should not be issued in their present form, or with 
their present legal tender quality. They will practically have to be 
disposed of at their commercial value, of course, with due regard to 
the demands of the market. Whether means can be found to make such 
disposal lees harmful than otherwise it would be to the interests in- 
'■ volved wiil be considered in the following part of this paper. 



m. The coinage of silver dollars should cease, and silver 

BARS AS NOW AUTHORIZED BT LAW SHOULD BE MADE LEGAL TENDER AT 
THEIR MARKET VALDE. 

The main result which this article has reached thus far has been that 
the -coinage of silver dollars under the act of February 26, 1878, ought 
at once to cease. That portion of the act which authorizes and compels 
such coinage ought to be repealed. This is the measure which is recom- 
mended by the President and by the Secretary of the Treasury to the 
consideration and adoption of Congress. 

But it is, to use a common phrase, something easier said than done. 
It is easier to recommend it to Congress than to procure the enactment 
of the recommendation into United States statute. The Bland silver act 
was passed by a two-thirds majority of both houses of Congress over a 
presidential veto. There has been no indication that a majority in both 
those houses, in any subsequent Congress prior to the present, has been 
favorable to its repeal. The present Congress is reported as being not 
unUkeminded with its predecessors. Of course, behind these majori- 
ties of successive Congresses, there must be a strong support of public 
opinion, and undoubtedly there is. 

Certainly there is in the United States a strong and very respectable 
public opinion in favor of recognizing sQver as weU as gold as material 
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of lawful money. And in the United States it ia not without something 
which looks like constitutional support. The Constitution does name 
materials of legal tender, and it names silver as such material. If it 
fixed, as was very generally believed, until decisions of the Supreme 
Court not yet twenty years old, that it fixed, what should be, exclu- 
sively, the material of legal tender, it did fix silver as one of two such 
materials. As this writer has said elsewhere, if the Constitution is 
metallic, it is certainly bi-metallic. In any view, however, of the con- 
stitutional provisions upon this subject, a very large proportion, proba- 
bly a majority, of the people of the United States are bi-metallic in 
their opinions and wishes. And there is throughout the civilized world 
ft strong public opinion, and it is not unenlightened, to the same pur- 
port — a public opinion entitled to great respect. 

Under these circumstances it will be seen to be very diffleult, proba- 
bly impracticable, to procure any repeal of the silver legislation of 
1878 which intends and operates an abandonment of the principle of 
bi-metaliism, or restricts the legal-tender quality of silver to so small a 
sum as five dollars. If any of my readers differ with me here, if any of 
them believe that the present Congress can be brought to enact such 
repeal, they may not be interested in the following portions of this 
article. What more is here to be written will be addressed to those who 
recognize the difficulty above stated ; to those who are willing to con- 
sult this strong feeling in favor of bi-metallism, in order to an avoid- 
ance of the evils attendant upon the continuance in force of the 
legislation of 1878. 

The maintenance of that legislation is in nowise necessary to a well- 
regulated system of bi-metallism. It departs from the true principles 
of our coinage laws in two essential particulars ; and it is in these par- 
ticulars that the viciousness of its operation is to be found. 

(1) It compels the treasury to buy and coin silver bullion. 

There is qo such provision of law in reference to gold ; and before 
this act there never was any such provision ia relation to silver, save as 
to subsidiary coin and the trade dollars of 1873. Our other coin- 
age laws provide for coinage of bullion at the option of the private 
owners of bullion, those owners owning and taking away the coin into 
which the bullion is minted. Our coinage of silver ought to go back 
and be subject to that regulation. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has laid stress, and none too much 
stress, upon this anomalous feature of the silver act of 1878. 

This provision, which compels the Secretary of the Treasury to coin 
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whether there is any demand for the coin or not, is the provision which 
hae resulted in the overcoinage of unwanted coin. 

(2) The act of 1878 ia vicious in its rating of the value of silver. 

In making this statement the important fact is not overlooked that 
this act requires the silver dollar, which it authorizes, to contain the 
same quantity of pure silver which was required by the earlier coinage 
acta ; that is to say, those of 1837, 1834, and 1792. So far the dollar 
of 1878 is the dollar of our fathers. 

And yet our fathers made their dollars upon a different principle from 
that upon which we are making ours. It is a case where a conformity 
in detail works a departure in principle. A case where tithe, mint, and 
cummin have undue reverence, and the weightier matters of the law are 
neglected. 

The earlier statutes ascertained the value of silver at that rate, 
because that then was, or was supposed to be, its market value ; the 
measure of value being looked for in the mutual ratio of the value of 
the two precious metala. And Congresa altered the rating of coins into 
conformity with such market value whenever the difference between 
market and legal value was shown in the fact that the undervalued 
metal was disappearing from the country. None of those statutes 
attempted, in any substantive degree, to rate the precious metals other 
than according to their market value, except in relation to small coins 
where the difference works no practical injury. 

The act of 1878 does fix a legal value of its own upon silver, differ- 
ing from its market value in a substantive degree. The Director of the 
Mint, in his last report (October 9, 1885), states the average price 
for silver purchased during the year at $0.98079+ per ounce standard ; 
and the rate of issue of silver dollars at 81.16^\ per the same ounce, 
being an overvaluation by law of over eighteen cents per ounce — eight- 
een on ninety-eight cents. The net profits of this coinage aggregated, 
July 1, 1885, $25,122,184.90. What justification can there be for a 
seignorage at such a rate, on so large a coinage as two hundred miU- 
ions and constantly increasing? 

It is undoubtedly the latter of these two provisions which gave rise 
to the former ; that is to say, it was the extravagant seignorage which 
led to the confining of the privilege of coinage wholly to the govern- 
ment ; and, so far aa anything can be spoken of aa correct in tliis 
legislation, the confining of this privilege may be so termed. Always 
when the seignorage was large the government has retained exclusively 
the privilege of coinage. Thus in 1792 the government was authorized 
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to purchase the copper which waa to be coined into cents and half- 
cents ; and these coins were from the mint paid into the treasury of 
the United States, thence to issue into circulation. The same provision 
for the purchase of copper was reenacted in 1837. 

"With relation to silver, this provision is first found in the Act of 
1853 and as touching only the coins of fractional parts of a dollar; 
which coins were by that Act reduced in weight from the rate of 412^ 
grains to that of 384 grains to the dollar. And with reference to these 
coins, the privilege of depositing bullion for coinage was expressly 
forbidden to all other persons than the Treasurer of the Mint. In 
1873 the government retained the exclusive privilege of coining all 
coins — silver and copper — of less value than a dollar. This Act 
allowed private deposits of silver for coinage into trade dollars as for 
formation into bars ; but these trade dollars were not made legal tender 
for any sum above five dollars, any more than the bars. In other 
words, the law affixed to them no value for any but trivial payments. 
Thus it is plain that the uniform policy of the United States has 
been to retain to itself the privilege of coinage whenever the profit of 
coinage has been large ; whenever the value by law affixed to the coins 
substantially exceeds the market value of the metal contained in the 
coins. And as before stated, this, considered by itself, is correct in 
practice ; and it is clearly correct in principle not to open this privilege 
to all the world. Certainly it would not be good legislation for the 
United States to offer to all comers a legal value of $1.16 for every 
ounce of silver that they may bring to the mint of a market value of 
not more that ninety-eight cents. 

The policy of the United States has been hitherto to allow free coin- 
age only when the legal value of the coins has exceeded the market 
value of their contents, say merely by the expense of coinage, or when 
no legal value has been affixed to the product of the mint. And this 
policy ought not to be departed from. It is not in the line of former 
statutes to allow free coinage with an extravagant addition of legal 
value to the coin. Free coinage ia, in principle and by precedent, 
inseparably connected with a close adherence to market valne in the 
legal value of the coin. It is useless to attempt to walk in the foot- 
steps of our fathers on one leg ; and this is what an allowance of free 
coinage, with a legal value imparted to the coins widely exceeding the 
market value of the bulhon contained therein, does attempt. If free 
coinage of silver is to be reestablished, market value of silver coin must 
be refenacted. 
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It 18 now to be noticed that this substantive overvaluation of silver 
hy our statute of 1878 has not enhanced ita price. It has not even 
prevented its price from falling ; froiu falling nearly twelve per cent. 
When that Act passed, the price (in London) of bar silver was about 
65 pence per ounce, British standard (925 fine). The average price 
during the year ending June SO, 1885, for the same ounce, was 49.843 
peace. Plainly, the Act of 1878, instead of raising, has not even 
stayed, the fall of the metal, to which it extended an unwonted and 
anomalous privilege. 

Nor has this legislation, on our part, had any tendency to induce 
legislation favorable to silver on the part of European naVons whose 
disuse of that metal had done much, as is generally supposed, toward 
depressing its price to its present low rate. There is no indication that 
it has influenced them toward the adoption of similar legislation. 
Indeed, it offers no basis for their agreement with the United States in 
the remonetization of silver, even if tbey should consent to consider 
that general question, or should come so far as to agree in general to 
such remonetization. 

Those nations can not be expected to return to their former full use 
of silver as money, except in accordance with the principle which regu- 
lated their use of it as money, whenever it was so used by them. And 
that principle is the principle of a due regard to the market value of 
that metal. 

If they would consent to remonetize silver at that rating, it ought to 
content our citizens who are interested in the price of silver. For they 
believe, and their belief is probably well founded, that a remonetization 
of that metal by European nations who have, to a large extent, demone- 
tized it, would, of itself, by opening a new use for it, so increase the 
demand as speedily and permanently to enhance its price. 

Hereupon this may be said. The friends of silver would be content to 
have the legal value of silver conform to ita market value, as its market 
value will be, erelong, under certain contingencies. They are bound 
to accept such market value as soon aa it shall have adjusted itself in 
freedom from those circumstances, supposed or hoped to be temporary, 
which now unfavorably affect it, namely, the unfriendly legislation of 
certain European nations ; as soon as the favorable contingencies which 
they expect, namely, the abandonment of that unfriendly legislation, 
shall have been brought about. In fact, their best interest lies in 
bringing about this friendly action on the part of those European 
nations. And those nations would, according to their uniform pre- 
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vioua action, if they made silver legal tender, lie willing to rate it 
according to its market value fur the time being — present or fnture. 
This, at least, might fairly be asked at their hands. Market value 
alone, then, furnishes any practicable basis of agreement upon this 
matter. The consensus of the civilized world can be obtained, at 
present, upon no other standard. Indeed, in the present condition of 
the silver market, it is Impracticable to fix a ratio between gold and 
silver satisfactory to the interests involved. It seems unwise to 
attempt to establish such fixed, permanent ratio gauged and measured 
by statute. It should be left to establish itself. 

Why not then adopt market value aa such? eo nomine? That will be 
satisfactory to all other parties in this interest, now and in future ; 
always in fine. And it will be satisfactory to those interested in silver 
in the near future as they assert. 

True, market value is not a good basis for coinage : that ifl, certainly, 
for silver coinage ; so small is the value of the largest silver coin. But 
it has already been shown that the coinage of silver has been carried to 
an amount far exceeding any demand for it in the present or any 
expected near future. Coinage can not afford a farther channel for the 
disposal of our future production of that meta! to any considerable 
extent. For the requirements of small payments, the present supply is 
probably ample ; and any increase required would, in any event, be of 
small value. 

It is the matter of large payments which must be considered If silver 
is to serve as material of payment to the widest extent posRible, it toust 
be fitted for use in large payments. The form best fitted for such use 
as has already been stated, is not that of our largest siU er com, the 
dollar ; largest not only actually, but also the largest which it is desir 
able there should be. The form of silver best fitted for such use is that 
of bars ; their weight and fineness certified upon them by a government 
stamp, " with such devices impressed thereon [so the statute runs] as may 
be deemed expedient to prevent fraudulent imitation ; " such bars, in 
chief, as the law has authorized to be made at the mints since February 
21, 1853. To be made at the mint at the request of all bringers of 
silver bullion for that purpose. So read the original act, and so reads 
its reeuactment. Here the coinage law has not departed from the old 
paths. Already, then, the law has provided the method by which silver 
may be thrown into a form suitable for a wider use than it now finds. 
Can the law offer any inducement to the owners of silver bullion to 
avail themselves to a larger extent, than they now do, of their lawful 
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privilege without doiug any detriment to the public welfare? If it can, 
it ought. 

It can do so by making theae bars to be legal tender. At least, the 
course of the tnends of sihei m refeience to legisHtioo b\ the Lmted 
States indicates that such >t their belief And upon thi^ pomt their 
opinion is to be consulted and ^<,cepted Wh'it they desire is to be 
done, if it can be done without laiuiy to the mim bodv of our national 
currency 

Silver birs can be made legal tender without detiiment to the Kepub 
lie; without injnrv to the public credit or an^ undeiminmg of the 
national currency Oui piesent eiher dollars would work no such 
injury, if their legal \alue did not exceed then intiinaic value , if their 
rating as legal tender conformed to their actual price in the market of 
the world. 

This might be done. It could not be done effectively by ascertainii^ 
what happens to be that market price on a given day, and enacting that 
as a permanent statute rating. For, from such a rating, the actual 
market price might at once begin to depart, either by falling or rising. 
The friends of silver expect a rise. Accordingly they object to such a 
permanent fixing by statute of the present depressed market price. 

Their objection is well taken. The United States is not called to 
commit itself to holding the price of silver to its present low level or 
to any level low or high. Nor need it, in making silver bars to be legal 
tender. It may make the rating of silver as legal tender depend upon 
its market price for the time being; upon the day of payment; its 
market price eo nomine. 

Let it be kept in mind that the consideration now is not of small 
payments, nor of the coin which serves to make small payments. It is 
of large payments, and of bars which may be used in large payments ; 
payments above a statute minimum : payments which are, or are closely 
connected with, payments abroad. And in payments abroad, legal 
value (as has already been stated) does not avail. 

This objection to the making of silver bars legal tender at their 
market value will undoubtedly be suggested. When this writer, early 
in 1884, advocated this plan in a communication which appeared in The 
Boston Herald, it was urged that market price was an element too 
uncertain, too varying from time to time, to support the important 
function of legal tender. 

To this writer the fancy occurred that all who raised this objection 
might be quite young, that is to say, not old enough accurately to recall 
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